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In the early part of the year 1813 she was 
prostrated by a typhus fever; and although she 
was raised, contrary to the expectations of her 
friends, from this protracted illness, she never 
fully recovered from the effects of it. During 
the most critical stage of this fever her utterance 
was almost wholly in prayer or religious testi- 
mony, or exhortation. A valued friend who 
called at the adjoining house to enquire concern- 
ing her health, hearing her thus engaged, paused 
at the front door, and said in speaking of it, that 
the strains were so angelic that he thought them 
the prelude of approaching dissolution. But few 
of her expressions have been preserved. On one 
occasion she said to those who were in her apart- 
ment :— 

“Oh draw near to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob. He is good 
and worthy to lean upon—he is rich in mercy.” 
And afterwards, addressing herself to the Father 
of mercies, she spoke at intervals as follows : 

“We are sensible of increasing weakness and 
debility. Grant that thy Spirit may be near ! 
May thy invisible Power preserve thy people and 
thy children! Qh, enlarge our hearts—our 
souls! * * * [have been much exercised 
in mind for several days past that thy servants 
and handmaidens may have no dependence but on 
thy mercy. Qh be pleased to be near in these 
times of trial. Make their wilderness to blossom 
as the rose, and to flourish as thy garden of Eden. 
Keep the few in this place in thy fear. Bring 
down the lofty seats of man. Say to the North, 
give up; to the South, come forth, that judgment 
may be brought unto truth—for thou canst make 
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a little one a great one, and a small one a strong 
one. None ever trusted in the Lord in vain. 
Thou wilt never leave or forsake thy people, if 
they do not first leave thee. Raise them, O 
thou God of Power, raise them as from the ver 
stones of the street, to praise thy great and ond 
lent name where there will be no more sliding, - 
and bring them to the general assembly and 
church of the first born whose names are written 
in Heaven. * * * * * 

“All glory be to thee O God, and the dear 
Son of thy love, the Lamb immaculate ; not only 
now, but for ever and for ever more, Amen.” 

During the last five years of her life she was 
very much confined to her house, and for three 
years mostly to her chamber, which was often a 
scene both of interest and instruction to the many 
who resorted thither, as well as to those whose 
privilege it was daily to share her society, and to 
minister to her wants: yet during this time she 
was a few times out of her own house, and twice 
at meeting. 

When the establishment of a monthly meeting 
in the Northern Liberties was decided upon, and 
a new division of districts was also to juin many 
of the valued members of the North Meeting to 
the one held in Arch street, a friend came to R. 
J.’s chamber, and with tears poured out her 
troubled feelings on the occasion, expressing a 
fear that there would be only a poor handful left, 
hardly sufficient for the maintainance of a Monthly 
Meeting. R. J. leaned back in her easy chair, 
and sat silent awhile, with an expression of hol 
serenity upon her countenance, which is described 
asangelic. At length she said, that she had been 
recurring to the time when North Meeting was 
established, and she believed that a vine was 
planted which would not be destroyed; but that 
although the branches might die down to the 
ground, the root would be kept alive, and sprout 
and flourish again. 

She had not been able to see the propriety of 
the establishment of Green street meeting, and 
more than once said that she felt no inclination 
to attend it. Toward the Western District, how- 
ever, she felt an attraction, the house on Twelfth 
street having also been recently built. A friend 
having a desire that she should make an effort to 
attend the two new meetings, especially Green 
street, offered the use of her carriage. Early the 
next First day morning she sent word that she 
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would like to go to the Western meeting. The 


husband of the friend referred to, came with his 
carriage, and when they had entered the vehicle, 
B. A., her constant companion, informed him 
that they wished to go to the Western meeting. 
He replied, “ I understand—my wife told me.” 
As he continued driving to the northward, he 
made a similar reply to repeated intimations, and 
at length wg lastns the gate of the Green 
street house, having been so impressed with the 
belief that this was their destination, that he could 
scarcely admit a different idea, when R. J., who 
had sat with her eyes closed, said, “ I’ve nothing 
to do with Green street. I wish to go to the 
Western meeting.” They arrived late, and it was 
with considerable difficulty that she was got into 
the meeting house. There were then present, 
Sarah Matthews, supported by pillows, and Samuel 
Smith. The former was never at meeting again ; 
Samuel Smith and Rebecca Jones only once, 
which was, with each, at North Meeting. Samuel 
Smith spoke very sweetly, and as much at length 
as was usual with him. Sarah Matthews, unable 
to rise from her seat, was favoured to communi- 
cate a lively and instructive testimony; and R. 
Jones,—also keeping her seat, unable, through 
debility to kneel,—appeared in very solemn sup- 

lication. The next and last time of R. J.’s 
Soe at meeting, was on a First day morning, at 
the house on Keys’ Alley, where she raised in a 
memorable manner, the voice of praise and thanks- 
giving, ending, as was not unusual with her, with 
these words, ‘To thee, and to the dear Son of 
thy love, be glory and honour, now and forever 
more.” And it is worthy of note, that in her 
addresses to the throne of Grace, she seemed 
never unmindful of the Saviour’s gracious words: 
«« Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 
he will give it you. Hitherto ye have asked 
nothing 1n my name: ask and ye shall receive.” 
“ At that day ye shall ask in my name.” 

It will be remembered that the decease of 
Thomas Scattergood took place in the year 1814, 
after the erection, and before the opening of the 
Green street house, and that there was an undue 
anxiety among some, as to the meeting to which 
he should be attached, The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter which was written at R. J.’s 
request, to Susanna Horne,—who was T. Scatter- 
good’s child in the Truth, and afterwards his inti- 
mate associate in the work of the Gospel—and 
which being read to R. J. previous to its being 
sent, received her sanction. 

“During his illness, as our dear R. J. was 
ruminating upon the apprehended departure from 
this earthly tabernacle, of her beloved friend T. 
S., the passage of scripture came before her which 
speaks of Michael the arch-angel, who, contend- 
ing with Satan, and disputing about the dead 

y of Moses, which had been, through Divine 
nterference, taken away, brought against him no 
iailing accusation, but said, “The Lord rebuke 

rhee!’ The application in her mind seemed 
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thus. Considerations relative to the division of 
North Meeting having somewhat agitated the 
minds of many Friends, and T. 8. being situated 
near the probable line between it and the newly 
established meeting, there was considerable anxiety 
as to the meeting to which he should belong: 
and that therefore -his Master was about to re- 
move the cause of disputation, by assuming, in a 
manner awfully striking, the mght of decision 
Himself: whereby rebuke was administered by 
the all-wise Controller of events, to that spirit 
which actuates to an undue reliance on human 
aid. She also mentioned that sincc his close took 
place, this passage had been, in reference to the 
deceased, illustrated in her view in a manner in 
which it had not been before: ‘They that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness, as the stars 
for ever and ever.’ The application of which 
was, that as the brightness of the firmament, 
though always perceptible, is at some times more 
luminous than at others, so his company whilst 
in the body had been to her always more or less 
cheering and encouraging. The fixed stars being 
placed farther from our sight, yet shining with a 
continual and undiminished brightness, conveyed 
to her a lively representation of that unalterable 
and perfect state of happiness in which he was 
now immutably placed.” 


R. Jones to Sarah Hustler. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 8th, 1815. 

My Dearly beloved Sarah,—Through the 
tender mercy of “the Lord who healeth,” I am 
continued in this probationary state, and have re- 
ceived thy kind long letter by our dear friend, 
Stephen Grellet, who has, in good health and 
in peace of mind, arrived among us, and has 
made me several visits in my chamber, with his 
amiable wife. He has given me a particular 
account of my friends, and of thee in a precious 
feeling manner, which has been like marrow to 
my bones, wherefore I thought I would tell thee 
so. Bernice also—who, with her three dear lambs, 
are a great comfort to me in my old age—begging 
me to write to thee once more, thinking thou wilt 
excuse all defects. 

Oh how I have loved thy dear parents and my 
ever dear friends, John and ©. Hustler, who, 
being delivered from pain, &c., on earth, are joy- 
fully united, in the realms of bliss, forever and 
ever; and have left two children to represent them 
here, in person and pursuits, I trust to the com- 
fort of many who have their parents in fresh re- 
membrance. Be encouraged, my dear Sally— 
thou hast put thy hand to the plough,—don't 
look back—but look unto Him who hath called 
thee, and will be with thee, even unto the end of 
the world. Thy dear brother will be a co-worker 
with thee, and will partake of the reward. Tell 
him so with my love, which I desire also to thy 
sister Jane. 


I suppose thou hast heard how we are reduced 
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in number since I last wrote thee. Since then ; mentioned here, not merely from its interesting 


dear N. Waln has gone. 
has divided—two new houses are built. Dear 8S. 
Smith remains a living monument of divine love 
and life. 
Wm. Tuke, J. and E. Hoyland and my other 

uaintances as they fall in thy way. Give my 
love to E. Coggeshall, and tell her to do all that 
her hand finds to do. My love to dear S. Horne 
—her friends at Burlington are well. Thou canst 
hardly tell how we miss our dear T. Scattergood— 
but all is well with him. 

I must be short. Thou knowest I used to 
write a long letter, but now let it suffice to say, I 
am patiently waiting till my change comes, and 
this may be my last. In best love I remain thy 
very affectionate and nearly united friend, 


Pores 


Whilst confined by her infirmities to the house, 
it was her practice to have the Bible placed upon 
a table beside her, during the absence of the family 
at meeting. It frequently, however, remained 
unopened, her mind being gathered with the as- 
sembled Church, reverently waiting upon the 
Father of spirits. 

In the house which she occupied for the last 
two years of her life, her window was opposite 
the women’s gate of the North Meeting—thus 
when the doors were open she could from her seat 
in her chamber recognize many individuals in 
meeting. Her faithful and beloved Leonard 
Snowdon, was in the regular practice of visiting 
her on First day evenings, and giving her an ac- 
count, so far as he had been able to gather it, of 
the different meetings on that day gnd during the 
week; she having this evidence that she had 
passed from death unto life, that her love to the 
brethren, though she could no longer mingle in 
their assemblies, was strong,—as was also her 
interest in all that concerned the cause of the 
ever blessed Truth. He being with her upon a 
First day evening after the departure for England 
of Susanna Horne,* on her return from a reli- 
gious visit to this country, she observed to Leo- 
nard, “In my silent meditation this morning, I 
had a view of Susanna Horne in a meeting in her 
own land.” A remarkable coincidence may be 





* No transatlantic Friend, probably, within the me- 
mory of those now upon the stage, has travelled in this 
land with more general acceptance than this dear 
friend—now Susanna Bigg. Her ministry was sound, 
practical and persuasive, and her private walk very ex- 
emplary. She arrived in 1810, and remained on our 
Continent nearly three years, during which time, ac- 
companied by ery Allinson, she visited most of the 
meetings, and very many of the families of Friends in 
America. She returned to England in 1813, leaving a 
Sweet memorial in the hearts of her fellow disciples. 
A large proportion of those who knew and appreciated 
her, have entered before her into the fruition of that 
rest which remaineth for the people of God. 


Our North Meeting | 


nature, but as shewing the union of spirit which 
is sometimes permitted to disciples, and as illus- 


_ trative and confirmatory of the doctrine of the 


Salute dear M. Routh, A. Alexander, 


immediate communication of the Divine Spirit 
with His creatures, of which her life had afforded 
many illustrations. George Dillwyn, in a meet- 
ing at Burlington the same morning, after a lively 
testimony, and near the close of the meeting, 
_— rose, and said that he “felt more than a 
liberty to inform his friends that he believed our 
beloved friend, Susanna Horne was now safely 
landed on her native shore.” The constant com- 
panion of S. H. in her visits in this land was pre- 
sent at the latter meeting, and next morning let- 
ters between her and B. A. passed each other on 
the river, giving accounts of the two remarkable 
incidents. When the letter was read to G. Dill- 
wyn, which gave information of the view afforded 
to R. J., he said, “It is not the first time that 
our thoughts have flowed in the same channel.” 

S. Horne arrived in Liverpool, Eighth month 
oth, 1813, after an unusually short passage.— 
The first confirmation of the impressions above 
mentioned was from a young man immediately 
on his arrival from that port. Though not in the 
practice of attending the meetings of Friends, he 
had in this land listened with interest to the min- 
istry of S. H. He had been to England, and 
being about to return, having been detained from 
his voyage by contrary winds, he went to Liver- 
pool, where seeing some friends going to meeting 
he followed them, and there he saw and heard 8. 
H. On his reaching Philadelphia he gave the 
information of her arrival before the reception of 
letters, which came in the same ship. 

It was near this time that R. J. received a visit 
from a minister whose subsequent declension gave 
cause of mourning to his friends. He was on his 
feet to depart when she began to address him. 
He resumed his seat, and listened to a heart 
tendering communication, in the course of which 
she laid before him, with striking distinctness, 
two prospects of his future career and condition, 
dependent upon his watchful faithfulness, or the 
reverse. And so awful was the picture which 
she presented, of the consequences which would 
attend him if disobedient to the Divine Monitor, 
that he wept audibly, and a friend who was pre- 
sent, was also greatly affected. 


[To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
LABOURS OF KEPLER. 

John Kepler was the youngest of three astro- 
nomers, whose labours have cast a halo round the 
closing portion of the sixteenth, and the early 
part of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Wertemburg, and was born in 1571, 
being twenty-five years younger than Tycho 
Brahe, and nearly eight younger than Galileo. 
The first of these celebrated men greatly enriched 
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the science of astronomy by his numerous obser- 
vations, which were conducted by him with 
better instruments, and with greater accuracy, 
than by any of his predecessors. He thus con- 
tributed to the improvement of the science, by 
furnishing the facts on which a correct theory 
was to be erected. But he did not himself im- 
ve the theory of the celestial motions. 

Galileo was the first who applied a telescope to 
the celestial vault, and in a short time removed 
one of the objections which had been urged to 
the Copernican theory. One of the advocates of 
the Ptolemaic doctrine is said to have objected, 
that, according to the system of Copernicus, the 
planet Venus ought to exhibit the same changes 
of illuminated surface as the moon; whereas, 
these variations did not appear. The astronomer 
could not deny that this was demanded by his 
theory, and so confident was he of the correctness 
of his system, that he did not hesitate to predict 
that future ages would discover this to be the 
fact. When Galileo directed his tube to that 
planet, he observed a phenomenon which he 
announced to one of his friends by declaring that 
Venus emulated the phases of the moon. By 
the aid of the telescope the motions of the celes- 
tial orbs have been traced with a precision which 
was totally unattainable without it; and many 
facts are brought to light, of which, without its 
assistance, we must have remained ignorant. 

Kepler appears to have had no particular fond- 
ness for astronomy until, at the age of twenty- 
three, he was impelled, by the importunity of his 
friends, to occupy a professorship of that science ; 
and being of an ardent temperament, and possess- 
ing a singular inclination to discover harmonies 
in nature, he soon directed the energy of his 
mind to the number, the size, and the motions 
of the orbits of the planets. Imagining a regu- 
larity in the dimensions of the planetary orbits, 
which he could not find in nature, one of his early 
attempts was to place a planet between Mars* and 
Jupiter, and another between Mercury and Venus. 
These he supposed invisible from their smallness. 
As with these additions there still remained a 
want of the expected regularity, he spent one 
summer in trying whether any relation between 
the motions and distances of the planets, similar 
to those between an arc of a circle and its cosine, 
could be found. Finding nothing satisfactory 
there, he took up a notion that the respective 
distances of the planets from the sun might be 
represented by circles drawn in or about the 
regular geometrical figures. But in this he was 
again disappointed. He next attempted to ex- 
hibit the relative dimensions of the planetary 
orbits by spheres formed successively round the 
five regular solids, the cube, the tetrahedron, the 
octohedron, the dodecahedron, and the icosahe- 


*It is a curious circumstance, that more than 200 
years after this conjecture was hazarded, the asteroids 
were actually discovered in the space assigned by 
Kepler to one of his invisible orbs. 
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dron ; and finding in this manner a coarse a 
proximation to the distances assigned to them by 
Copernicus, he attributed the differences to the 
errors of observation, and published his discovery. 
This publication was made in 1596, and, notwith- 
standing the fallacy of the supposed discovery, it 
gave a high character to the author. 


A few years afterwards, he was admitted to the 


friendship and patronage of Tycho Brahe, which 
gave him access to the observations of that 
laborious astronomer. 
which Tycho had discovered, together with the 
results of his own observations, he took a more 
rational mode of determining the planetary mo- 
tions. 


Guided by the facts 


To accomplish this difficult object, he 
wisely determined to confine his investigations to 


a single planet, and Mars was selected for the 
experiment. 


Copernicus supposed the orbits of the planets 
to be circles, and the object which Kepler pur- 
posed was to make a rigorous comparison be- 
tween the places of the planet, calculated upon 
the supposition of a circular motion, and those 
deduced from observation. In this research an 
amount of labour must have been encountered, of 
which a person unacquainted with such inquiries 
can form very little conception. Light years 
were employed in laborious calculations. Every 
hypothesis which his fertile imagination could 
suggest as likely to explain the motion of the 
planet in a circular orbit, was subjected to calcu- 
lation, until nineteen had been tested and found 
unavailing. Thus, after eight years of assiduous 
labour, he must have appeared, to a careless ob- 
server, no nearer to his object than when he 
commenced. But to his ardent and penetrating 
mind a very important point had been established. 
If he had not discovered what the orbit of a planet 
was, he had di&covered that the orbit of Mars 
was not acircle. Hence the fascinating hope of 
explaining the planetary motions by a circular 
orbit was abandoned. 

As simplicity was justly regarded as a charac- 
teristic of nature, Kepler next selected the curve, 
which, next to the circle, had that recommenda- 
tion. Among the investigations of the Greek 
geometers, the nature and properties of the ellipsis, 
an oval figure formed by cutting a cone through 
its opposite sides, had been examined and ex- 
plained. This curve has two remarkable points 
within it, usually called the foci, from which two 
lines being drawn to any point in the curve, their 
sum is always the same. The ellipsis was not 
known to be applicable to any practical purpose 
till Kepler resolved to try whether the orbit of a 
planet was represented by it. He first supposed 
the sun placed in the middle of the longest diame- 
ter, and proceeded to compare the positions of the 
planet upon this hypothesiswith those deduced from 
observation. Here again, after numerous calca- 
lations, he found his system irreconcileable with 
facts. Disappointment, of course, still awaited 
him. But the ardent discoverer was not to be 
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stopped. He had hunted down, as he was ac-, revolving about a common centre, but a 


eat 
customed to express it, an hypothesis, and found | associated system, in which some common he 


it erroneous. 


e had not yet discovered how the | of union existed, which, once found, would present 


yd 


planet did move round the sun, but he had ascer- | the solar system in a new and true light. This bond 
tained one other manner in which it did not. | he believed existed in some hidden relation be- 


Transferring the sun to one of the foci, he re- 


sumed his calculations, comparing the positions of | 


the planet, computed upon this supposition, with 
those obtained from observation ; and then tracing 
the planet through half its revolution round the 
sun, he found the observed and computed positions 
to agree. Here, then, after long years of perse- 
yering toil, he had found in what kind of orbit 
the p her Mars did move. Hence the conjecture 
was natural that the other planets revolved round 
the sun in orbits of the same kind; and com- 
puting their motions on that supposition, the 
correctness of the theory was established. Hence 
was determined one of the most important propo- 
sitions in astronomy, usually termed Kepler's 
first law, that all the planets move in ellipses, 
having the sun in a common focus. 

Kepler having been so signally rewarded by 
this great discovery, now turned his attention to 
an investigation of the first importance, one in- 
deed which was indispensably necessary to render 
his first discovery available. As the planets were 
now known to revolve in ellipses, and as their 
motion was found by observation to be unequal 
in different parts of their orbits, it became a mat- 
ter of the first consequence to ascertain some 
simple law, regulating the orbitual motion, and 
by means of which a planet might be readily fol- 
lowed, and its places computed. To detect this 
law, in whose existence Kepler seems to have 
entertained the most unwavering belief, a figure 
was drawn representing the orbit of Mars, the 
sun occupying one of the foci of the curve. On 
the circumference of this curve the places of the 
planet were marked down as observation had 
determined them; and here commenced a series 
of examinations which finally led to the knowledge 
of the second great law of the planetary motions, 
which may be thus announced. Jf a line be 
drawn from the centre of the sun, to any planet, 
this line as it is carried forward by the planet, 
will sweep over equal areas in ‘dal portions of 
time. This law accorded in the most perfect 
manner with fact, and gave at once the power of 
following, and, from the mean motion, computing 
the place of any planet; a triumph which all the 
complexity of older systems had failed ever to 
sateanallll 

Any other mind less adventurous than that of 
Kepler, might have been satisfied with these two 
great discoveries. The precise curves described 

y the planets and a law regulating their motions 
in their orbits, sufficed to render all the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies not only explicable, but 
susceptible of accurate prediction. There seemed 
nothing more to be added. Kepler did not think 
80. He conceived the idea that the solar system 


was not a mere assemblage of isolated planets 


planets perform their revo 





tween the times occupied by the planets in describ- 

ing their orbits, and their distances from the sun. 
There is an immense difference between the 

pursuit which resulted in the discovery of the 


first two laws of Kepler, and the third one. In 


seeking for the curve described by the planets, it 
was looking for that which must have an ex- 
istence; but in seeking for a bond of union 
among the planetary periods and distances, it was 
a search for that which it was generally believed 
had no existence, except in the wild imagination 
of this extraordinary philosopher. 

After long and deliberately pondering this great 
problem, Kepler decided that the strongest pro- 
bability suggested that the distances of the planets, 
and their periods of revolution, would in some 
way contain the mysterious bond of union. Here 
then did this daring mind concentrate its energies ; 
and his purpose once fixed, he marched steadily 
forward in his research with a courage which no 
defeat could daunt, and a perseverance which 
knew no limit but success. 

After Kepler had exhausted all simple relations 
between the periods and distances of the planets, 
in no degree shaken in his lofty faith, he pro 


ceeded to try all possible relations between the 


squares of the periods and distances; but with 
as little suecess. Nothing daunted, he proceeded 


to investigate the possible relations between the 
cubes of the periods and distances. 


Here again 
he was foiled; no law exhibited itself. He re- 
turned ever fresh to the attack, and now com- 
menced a series of trials involving the relations 
between the simple periods and the squares of 
the distances. Here a ray of hope broke in upon 
his dim and darkened mn 
No actual relation existed, yet there was a very 
distant approximation, enough to excite hope.— 
He then tried simple multiples of the periods and 
the squares of the distances—all in vain. He 
finally abandoned the simple periods and distances, 
and rose to an examination of the relations be- 
tween the squares of these same quantities. 
Gaining nothing here, he rose still higher, to the 
cubes of the periods and distances ;—no success ; 
until finally he tried the proportion existing 
between the squares of the periods in which the 
lutions and the cubes 
of their distances from the sun. Here was the 
grand secret, but alas! in making his numerical 
computations, an error in the work vitiated the 
results, and with the greatest discovery which the 
mind ever achieved, in his very grasp, the heart- 
sick and toil-worn philosopher turned away almost 
in despair from his endless research, Months 
rolled round, and yet his mind with a sort of 
keen instinct, would recur again and again to this 


last hypothesis. 
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Returning again to his task, he detected the , ter, who was younger than himself, was the ob. 


error in his former computation, and commenced 
his work anew. He made the proportion, as the 
square of the time in which Jupiter revolves round 
the sun, is tothe square of the time of Saturn’s 
revolution, so is the cube of Jupiter’s distance to 
a fourth number; and comparing that number 
with the cube of Saturn’s distance, he found them 
the same. Fearing that he was deceived, he ran 
over the work again and again—he tried the pro- 
portion, the square of Jupiter's period to the 
square of Mars’ period as the cube of Jupiter's 
distance to a fourth term, which he found to be 
the cube of the distance of Mars. Till finally, 
full conviction broke upon his mind: he had won 
the goal; the struggle of seventeen long years was 
ended; and the third of Kepler’s laws was fairly 
established. 

More than two hundred years have rolled 
away since these discoveries were announced, and 
the labours of succeeding philosophers have served 
to confirm the laws of Kepler. From that time 
to this, they have been classed among the essential 
parts of astronomy; and before the end of the 
seventeenth century they were demonstrated upon 
physical principles, and placed among the propo- 
sitions of Newton’s great work, the mathematical 
principles of natural philosophy. 





< For Friends’ Review. 
ALFRED. 


ALFRED, a child of peculiar promise, and the 
centre of many hopes, “ceased to be mortal” 4th 
mo. 22d, 1849, aged 54 years. 

He was a bright and beautiful boy, His frame 
was slight, yet his activity was always remarka- 
ble. His mind, too, was active, yet marked by 
the gentleness and sweetness which were depicted 
in his countenance. His cheerful hilarity and in- 
telligence attracted strangers, and endeared him 
to his friends, yet his tractable obedience was not 
less remarkable. Whilst yet too young to tell, 
in theologic phrase, the workings of the Good 
Spirit, by whom he was called to “awake to 
righteousness, and sin not;”’ he evinced that he 
had in degree experienced the victory only to be 
obtained through his power; and, infant as he 
was, he was clothed with that universal love to 
God and to all men, which is “ the fulfilling of the 
law.” Daily striving against the evil tendencies 
of his nature, when he was, through unwatchful- 
ness, betrayed into any childish faults, his quick 
and tender feelings were easily affected by reproof, 
by reason, or persuasion: and even when his 
errors were, in the eyes of others, only supposed 
ones, his prompt confession and penitence afforded 
a salutary example to those in riper years, and 
furnished an instructive illustration of the Apos- 
tle’s beautiful exhortation—* Be ye followers of 
God as dear children ”’ 

He had brothers and a gentle sister. The lat- 





ject of his peculiar tenderness, and pure fraternal 
love. Certainly,” said one of his parents, 
‘‘not more than three or four times in his life did 
he address to her an impatient expression; never 
was he known to strike her; but every wish that 
she could express, though perhaps unheard by 
others, was not so by him; and if in his power, 
he would immediately gratify it.” When the 
language of authority was addressed to her, he 
was filled with concern, and he would plead ex- 
cuses, and mention as a palliation, her childhood 
and want of knowledge. His toys and treasures, 
of whatever kind, were always yielded to her, 
not sullenly, but cheerfully, and with endearing 
epithets. To his brothers, whom he also loved 
tenderly, the same traits were exhibited, but not 
to so remarkable an extent. 

After this darling child had been taught at 
home to spell in two syllables, he received a pre- 
sent of a little book. Being deeply interested in 
it, he mastered it himself in one week, and thus 
he learned to read. 

His sense of the beautiful in nature was keen; 
he would gaze upon the shining orbs which span- 
gle the firmament with eager questionings, and 
with a manifest mental reference to the “Great 
Original :” but flowers may be said to have con- 
stituted his greatest delight, and when, within a 
year of his death, he was sent to a day school, 
he said, in expressing his love for his Teacher, 
that she was “a very smart woman, and beauti- 
ful as a flower.” 

In his later weeks, his mind expanded rapidly, 
to the admiration and delight of his friends; and 
his remarks were characterized by beauty, shrewd- 
ness, and gentle and winning goodness. 

Trained (so far as was fitting his extreme 
youth) in a knowledge of the truths of the Bible, 
they fastened upon his mind, and were blessed 
by the Divine Spirit in making him “ wise unto 
salvation.” On one occasion, standing silently 
beside his mother, he thoughtfully exclaimed, 
“He that covereth his sins shall not prosper,’ 
and proceeded to say that he did not cover his, 
“because,” said he, in childish phrase, “the 
Good Man knows every thing.” Awaking one 
morning, a short time before he was taken with 
his final sickness, he said that he had seen an 
angel in his dream; and then he seriously ob- 
served, “None would be afraid to die if they 
were good—I am not, because I love everybody.” 

He was taken ill 4th mo. 17th, with scarlet 
fever and croup; and throughout his sickness, 
which was a painful one, not a murmur or com- 
plaint escaped him. His patience and sweet ac- 
quiescence under medical treatment were beau- 
tiful and touching to behold—never objecting to 
severe applications, and taking unpleasant doses 
with perfect willingness ; so that an elderly and 
experienced Christian, who was under heavy af- 
fliction, on hearing of his behaviour, was affected 
to tears, as the example of this “babe in Christ 
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brought to her mind her Lord and Master’s ex- 
clamation—“ The cup which my heavenly Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 

When his fever was raging, and his end ap- 

roaching, his self-denying thoughtfulness and 
love did not abate. His sister having been at- 
tacked with a similar disease, he once called, 
« Father, tell Annie, if she will take her medi- 
cine like a good girl, she shall have my ice 
cream.” This delicacy constituting almost his 
sole nourishment, it will be seen that his offer 
evinced decided self-denial and generosity. 

Many touching expressions fell from him, 
which it would not suit the intended brevity of 
this notice to record. Nothing having been said 
to convey to him the idea that he was sinking, he 
called to his father about 11 o’clock the morning 
previous to his death, with difficulty of utter- 
ance, and with an expression of countenance 
never to be forgotten—“ Father, I feel as if I 
was going to die.” To the query whether he 
feared to die, he replied, “No!” and he manifest- 
ed sweet composure in the assurance that he 
would be “joined to the Lord,” and be eternally 
happy. Expressing emphatically, a few hours 
before his close, his love to his father and his 
mother, and others, he added, “but J love God 
more!” Being asked if he would rather live or 
die, he declared that he “would rather go to 
Heaven, and be with God.” Being asked if he 
wanted any thing, he said, “ nothing, but to go to 
Heaven.” He expressed in juvenile, but sweet 
lan , his conceptions of the surpassing beauty 
of the deme realm for which he panted ; and in 
which he who said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” had prepared for him a mansion, 
“for of such,” declared he, “is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Uncomplaining to the last, when asked if he 
suffered, he would say no, but he felt “ tired.” 
And his weariness increased, as his perfect rest 
drew nigh: but the moment of deliverance ar- 
rived, and an angelic smile irradiated his placid 
countenance, and making a deep inspiration, he 
fell asleep in Jesus. He “languished into life’? 
before day-break, on the 22d of 4th month, 1849, 
and his bereaved friends wept with chastened sor- 
row, pouring out their tears before the Lord. 

The feelings of the parents are supposed to be 


— (though imperfectly) in the following 
es: 


OUR ALFRED. 


If we never had possessed thee—to our warm embraces 
pressed thee 


Or in ardent love had blessed thee, child of the pla- 
cid brow,— 
If the boon had ne’er been given, which we now resign 
to Heaven 


And the tie by ‘Death been riven, thou hadst not been 
gathered now 


With the white-robed, with the ransomed, with the 

_. Shining Seraph band 

With the heavenly host of harpers by the Father’s 
throne who stand. 
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And the tender recollection, the endearing retrospec- 
tion, 
Of each grace and sweet perfection, *twere an “ach- 
ing void ” to miss— 
And we would not change the sorrow, and the tears 
our cheeks which furrow, 
And the anguish, like an arrow in our hearts, for 
Grief’s surcease— 


For a draught from Lethe’s waters—for a home by 


Pleasure’s well— 


For exemption from all sadness in Prosperity’s gay 
swell. 


No—we bless the hand which gave thee, and was soon 


outstretched to save thee, 
And upon its palm engrave thee, to be ever in his 
sight ; 
And we bow in deep submission as we yield to his 
possession, 


As we hail our child’s admission to the City of de- 
light ; 


. ° . . 
And with chastened hearts we “suffer” thee to join 


thy ransomed peers, 
Where, the Father’s face beholding, there shall be no 
causefor tears. 


And our faith in God confirming, and our hearts in ho- 
mage warming, 
And our wills to his conforming we confess his per- 
fect right! 
Be transplanted, dud of ours! bloom in Eden’s glori- 
ous bowers! 
And expand thy opening powers there, where sin can 
never blight. 
*T was a pang, indeed, to lose thee, but more bitter far 
*twould be 


Here to hold -thee in temptation, and thy soul’s decline 
to see. 


Forever safe, we greet thee—warble there thy anthems 
sweetly; 
Be it ours at length to meet thee by our heavenly 
Father’s throne: 
By thy spirit’s luminous traces, we’ll pursue thee 
through the spaces, 
And in Eden’s blest embraces, we'll not claim thee 
as our own! 
By creation, by redemption, thou art His who reigns 
supreme ! 
Shall we learn from thee our lesson in the saved ones’ 
grateful theme? 


Wilt - teach thy earthly sire how to use an angel’s 
yre, 
And thy mother’s lip inspire with the new harmoni- 
ous song? 
Precious Alfred ! canst thou hear us? canst thou some- 
times linger near us? 
And in balmy slumber cheer us, and our dreams of 
thee prolong! 


Be our spirits with thy spirit, and our treasure fixed ia 
Heaven, 


Till our warfare be accomplished, and our summons 
home be given. W.JLA. 


RE-VACCINATION. 


Ist. Every individual is susceptible of vaccina- 
tion; 2d, re-vaccination is not necessary before 
maturity; 3d, the system undergoes a change 
at maturity, and re-vaccination is then necessary ; 
4th, vaccination is a sure preventive of small-pox ; 
5th, re-vaccination is a sure preventive of vario- 
loid; 6th, the third vaccination is inert; 7th, 
the system is susceptible of varioloid after matu- 
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rity, whenever the individual is exposed to small- 
pox, without re-vaccination ; 8th, re-vaccination 
is not necessary if the first operation was perform- 
ed since maturity; 9th, those who disregard 
vaccination are always liable to small-pox, when- 
ever exposed to the influence of that dreadful 
disease ; 10, if every individual were vaccimated 
before maturity, and re-vaccinated at that revo- 
lution of the system, there would be no such dis- 
ease existing as small-pox.—Substance of a 


paper in the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour. 
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The article headed Alfred, is a true narrative, of 
recent occurrence ; and though the name is with- 
held from motives of delicacy, it has been furnished 
to the Editor, with the late residence of the deceas- 
ed child. Such instances of youthful piety, conclu- 
sively show that the spirit of truth often manifests 
itself to the human mind, at a very early period of 
life. There are probably none who, when in ma- 
ture age they review the thoughts and impressions 
of their childish years, cannot recall among their 
earliest reminiscences, the tendering visitations of 
divine love ; gently inclining them to the paths of 
piety and peace. Authentic narratives of the lives 
and happy exits of those who have wisely yielded 
to those gracious invitations, are well calculated to 
stimulate and encourage their youthful readers to 
go and do likewise. 


The brief notice which we have extracted from 
a public paper of the capture of a slaver, with 550 
human beings, crowded into a vessel of little more 
than 100 tons, may well awaken feelings of com- 
miseration, not only for the victims of this horrid 
traffic, but also for those who are themselves such 
slaves to avarice as to engage in so iniquitous and 
dangerous anemployment. Probably most readers, 
upon seeing it stated that 550 slaves were contained 
in a vessel of about 100 tons, would form no other 
conception of the case than that they must be greatly 
crowded, but the degree of crowding would be 
altogether in the dark. When Sir William Dolben 
prepared his bill regulating the number of slaves to 
te carried in the British vessels, he allowed, in ves- 
sels not exceeding 150 tons, having five feet between 
the decks, five men to every three tons; and yet on 
this plan, they were stowed so closely as to touch 
each other, when they were all lying down at the 
same time. Supposing the slaves in the recently 
captured vessel to have been all men, 166 would 
have been the number admissible under Sir Wil- 
liam’s regulation. Hence we perceive that more 
than three slaves must have been stowe |! into the 
space which one man would occupy when stretched 


on the floor. In a tropical climate, what must be 
the condition of such a company *? 

The question then naturally arises, what can be 
done to check this barbarous traffic? This ques. 
tion may be answered in what is sometimes termed 
the true Quaker style, that is, by asking another. 
What is it that supports the slave trade? A little 
Socratic reasoning can hardly fail to bring us to the 
conclusion, that we can do something towards 
checking a trade which we all sincerely profess to 
abhor. 


The Editor has been kindly furnished, by one of 
his friends, with a pamphlet printed within the 
current year, containing Testimonies respecting a 
number of deceased Friends, formerly members of 
New England Yearly Meeting; one of which was 
copied into our last week’s number ; and another 
appears in the present one, 


The labours of Keplar, which we have extracted 
partly from Mitchel’s Planetary and Stellar World, 
and partly from Brewster’s Martyrs of Science, but 
without entirely adhering to the language of either, 
furnish one of the most remarkable instances of per- 
severance that has ever been known. It is asserted 
that his calculations respecting the planet Mars, 
filled between seven and eight reams of paper ; or 
more than thirteen thousand pages of manuscript. 
Yet in these laborious computations, he was seeking 
what he might certainly and rationally believe had 
an existence. He could not doubt that each planet 
revolved in some regular curve round a fixed point ; 
and what he wished to discover was, the nature of 
that curve and the position of the point. He then 
had before him a definite object, and he had only 
to search, among the possible curves, and the possi- 
ble positions of a fixed point, till he found one of 
each which would solve the phenomena of the 
planetary motions. 

But when he set out in the search which ended 
with the discovery of his third law, he could have 
no assurance beyond the suggestion of an ardent 
imagination, that the object of his search had any 
existence. No previous discovery suggested the 
idea, that the times in which the different planets 
revolved round the sun, and their respective distances 
from that luminary, bore any relation to each other 
which numbers could express. And yet to the pur- 
suit of this supposed relation, he gave the labour, 
not constantly, but occasionally, of seventeen years. 
We need not then be surprised, that when he ascer- 
tained that he had been chasing a reality and not a 
shadow, he declared he did not care whether the 
book containing this discovery was read in that age 
or by posterity. He could willingly wait a century 
for a reader, since the Author of nature had waited 
so long for an interpreter. 














Although the selections which we have copied 
into this week’s number, from the speeches deliver- 


ed at a late meeting at Boston, on the subject of 


Peace, may probably furnish but little that is new 
to the readers of Friends’ Review, yet it must be 
encouraging to find the principles, in relation to 
war, for which our Society has always contended, 
so far recognized by men of influence among other 
denominations. Several of the speakers on that 
occasion appear to belong to the clerical order; a 
class of men who unquestionably exercise a greater 
influence than any other, over the opinions of the 
community on questions connected with religion 
and morals. Bad as the world is, it can hardly be 
questioned that public opinion in relation to religion 
and morals is, in great measure influenced, if not 
absolutely moulded, by the opinions of those who 
are, or profess to be, the religious part of the com- 
munity. 

It is sometimes declared, that as civil society is 
now constituted, wars are unavoidable. If so, the 
great object must be so to remodel the habits and 
sentiments of the community as to introduce an 
improved state of society. Reformation must spring 
from the people, and not from the governments. 
If those who take on themselves the responsible 
task of preaching the gospel, could be induced to 
unite their influence in the maintenance of inviola- 
ble peace—if they would unitedly pronounce the 
prosecution of wars, offensive and defensive, incom- 
patible with the doctrines of the gospel, we might 
then hope that the day was near in which nation 
should no longer lift up sword against nation ; and 


the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war, be 
silenced forever. 


Lonpon Yearty Meetine.—In our last number 
a brief notice of the commencement of that Meet- 
ing was given. Letters received by the last 
steamer enable us to continue our information to 
the evening of the 31st ult., the meeting being ex- 
pected to close on the evening of the following day. 

We are informed that the members in attend- 
ance had been about equal to what usually 
appear; and that the various sittings had been 
characterized by a remarkable degree of unity and 
brotherly concord. 

The proposition from New York Yearly Meeting 
relative to a conference at Baltimore, obtained the 
deliberate and weighty consideration of the Meet- 
ing; during which much sympathy with Friends 
on this side of the Atlantic, was expressed, with 
desires that the proposed conference may be pro- 
motive of true gospel unity among us. But Friends 
Were unitedly of the judgment that it would not be 
best for that meeting to send delegates to the con- 
ference. A minute addressed to New York Yearly 
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Meeting was adopted, strongly expressive of unity 
and sympathy, together with the desire that they 
may be favoured with best assistance in their de- 
liberations. A copy of this minute was also directed 
to be transmitted to the conference at Baltimore. 

The Meeting for Sufferings has prepared an in- 
teresting document, addressed to all the foreign 
governments, and people professing the christian 
religion, on the subject of slavery and the slave 
trade ; which document was adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting. Our beloved Friend William Forster ex- 
pressing a concern to offer himself as the bearer of 
this communication to the different powers of 
Europe, the offer was cordially accepted, and a 
minute was made which is to be furnished to him 
as a certificate where it may be useful. 





New Encianp Yearty Meetinc.—Several com- 
munications from Friends who attended that Meet- 
ing have been received, from which the following 
summary is collected. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
on Seventh day, the 9th inst., at which a number 
of Friends from other Yearly Meetings were pre- 
sent. That meeting is stated to have been a hum- 
bling and baptizing season. 

The Yearly Meeting commenced on Second day, 
the 11th inst., at 9 o’clock, A. M., when certificates 
or minutes for Ministers from other Yearly Meet- 
ings then in attendance were produced, viz., for 
George Carter, Eleazer Beales, Enos Pray and Cor- 
nelius Douglass, from Indiana; Zebulon Weaver, 
Nathaniel Sands, John Thorn and Abigail Cornell, 
from New York, several of whom were very accep- 
tably engaged in religious service. B.Seebohm 
and R. Lindsey, were also in attendance. 

Besides the general printed epistle from London, 

epistles in manuscript were received from London, 
Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, and 
Indiana, which being read, a committee was sepa- 
rated to prepare essays in return to these accept- 
able communications. 
In the afternoon, the circumstance of no epistle 
having been received from the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia and Ohio was brought, in a feeling 
manner before the view of the meeting. After a 
time of deliberation, in which, we are informed, 
that much brotherly regard for those meetings was 
manifested, a large committee was appointed to 
take the subject into their solid consideration, and 
if way should open, they were requested to prepare 
and produce to a future sitting. essays of epistles to 
those meetings. 

Subsequently the clerk informed the meeting 
that he had receiveda communication from William 
Evans, addressed to him individually, requesting 
him to lay an accompanying document, from Phila- 
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ener 
delphia Yearly Meeting, before the meeting for, which the omissions, if any of importance shou), 
which he acted as clerk. He also stated, in| appear, in the preceding notices, will be supplied, 
answer to an enquiry from a Friend, that the docu- 
ment was not addressed to the Yearly Meeting in Drev,—On the 10th of last month, in the 70: 


the usual manner. The document in question was| year of her age, Mary, wife of John Farmer. ,: 
on the table, subject to the direction of the Meet- Salineville, Columbiana County, Ohio, a wor), 
ing. A proposal was then made, that inasmuch as member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. Wh.) 


: near the close of her lite, she expressed her {aj:! 
this paper was not addressed in the usual manner and confidence in Christ our Saviour, and through 


to the Yearly Meeting of New England, it should | protracted infirmity of body, was sustained a; 
be referred for examination to a committee verbally | cheered in the humble hope of everlasting rest aj) 
appointed for that purpose. But after a time of de- | peace. 

liberate consideration, the meeting united in refer- , On the 25th of Fourth month last, Davip 
ring it, without a minute, to the committee, which Buns, a member of Harrisville Particular, and Short 


was previously appointed on the subject of the cor- eae Meeting, Ohio, in the 70th year oj 
respondence with Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly} He was a native of Skipton in Craven, Yorkshire. 
Meetings. England, whence he removed with his family in 


1818, and settled within the compass of Redstone 
On Sixth day morning the’committee on the cor- Monthly Meeting in Pennsylvania. He resided 


respondence with Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly | there until about two years ‘previous to his death, 
Meetings, produced essays of epistles to both these | and occupied various stations in the church, to the 
bodies, which were approved and directed to be | Satisfaction of Friends. After a short illness oj 
Semnuied about twelve days, during which he was favoured 
: to feel the divine arm to support in the time of 

The same committee to whom the document | need, he quietly departed, in the blessed hope of 


from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was referred, | Obtaining that rest prepared for the people of God. 
reported that they had solidly considered the sub- Of consumption, at his residence in Fox- 
ject ; had heard the document read, and found that borough, Mass., on the 15th of Fifth month, Javes 


; ie Payson, aged about 66 years, a valuable member 
it was not addressed as communications from that | of siithfield Monthly Meeting, Rhode Island. “| 
Meeting to theirs usually are; and that in its matter, | have thrown myself,” said he a few days previous 


it assumes to review the disciplinary proceedings | to his decease, “at the feet of Jesus, and feel easy. 
of another Yearly Meeting, in no way amenable in a Wert —— the judgment a - family 
this respect to any other body of Friends ; a power | $20 “Wenes vo en ae cane wae Saree 


hope, but rather rejoice in the evidence afforded of 
they believe never before attempted to be exercised | his final acceptance, through the mercy and merits 


by one Yearly Meeting over another; and therefore | of the Redeemer. 

it was their conclusion that it would be best the —, at her residence in Rush County, Indiana, 
document should not be read in the Yearly Meet- | 0” the 13th of last month, after an illness of four 
ing. With this judgment there was an extensive a Ser asda, oak de ~ seo y 
expression of unity, and no opposition was made to Small, of Carteret County, N. C., in the 39th year 
it. The result was that no notice of it appears on | of her age. 

the minutes, and we understand no reference is ——, On the 2d inst., at the residence of Richard 
made to it in the epistle addressed to our Yearly | G. Beason, Guilford County, N. C., Exizasetu, 
Meeting. One of our correspondents expresses a | Widow of Samuel Beason, i. — y Me . av 
belief that their Meeting had greatly desired to act age—a member of Deep River Monthly Meeting. 
in the case with christian forbearance and courtesy. 
And another states, that after the case was resulted,| 4 testimony of Weare Monthly Meeting of 


a Friend informed the meeting, ina very feeling Friends, concerning JOHN PAGE. 
manner, that he thought it his place to say that the The sanctifying power of truth having been 
committee on the document had expressed much ‘exemplified in the life and last illness of our late 
concern for the state of society, and a willingness | },.)oved friend. John Page, and believing that the 
on their part to submit to any humiliation in the | christian experiences of the faithful, may be use- 
case, which they could feel would aid the cause of | ful in encouraging those who are desirous to fol- 
Truth, but they“ did not apprehend any further | low them in the path of religion and virtue, we 
notice of this document would have that effect. | are induced to offer the following testimony ¢00- 
This sentiment received a general response. cerning him. . wae 
The Meeting closed after the morning session on He was born at Seabrook, in the year 1/0 


His nts, Daniel and Mary Page, removed 
Sixth day, the 15th inst., under a thankful and so- | “2S PareD’s, ©s ry a3 
lemnizi rabieé of divine favour. with their family to Weare, New Hampshire, 
” when the subject of this memoir was about two 
As they have directed their minutesto be printed, | years of age. They were members of our reli- 


a copy will probably be received at this office, from | gious society, and concerned to impress on the 
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tender minds of their offspring, the importance 


of ing the gentle intimations and leadings 
of the spirit of truth. » ; 

This parental care and solicitude under the di- 
vine blessing, preduced a desire in his youthful 
mind to shun the wrong way, and choose the 
right; they being, as he has often expressed, in 
a striking manner, presented to his view. His 
father was an approved minister, and peacefully 

from works to rewards, after residing in 
this place about twelve years. 

This loss of a worthy parent, of whose salutary 
counsel and example he was thus early deprived, 
he sensibly felt. Notwithstanding the continued 
care of a pious mother, through unwatchfulness, 
he yielded to the temptations incident to youth, 
and deviated from that path of rectitude, which 
had been so clearly opened to his view. 

Soon after his marriage, which was about the 
24th year of his age, being, through merciful 
condescension, awakened to a sense of his condi- 
tion, and being humbled and truly penitent, he 
witnessed the restoring love of the Redeemer, 
and as he continued watchful and obedient, he 
became qualified for usefulness in the church. 

About the forty-seventh year of his age, he 
was appointed to the station of an Elder, which 
important place he was concerned faithfully to 
fill 


His circumstances in life, though not affluent, 
were such as to enable him, by persevering in- 
dustry and economy, to provide for a numerous 
family. He manifested a deep interest in the 
religious instruction of his children, being con- 
cerned to assemble his family for the purpose of 
solemn waiting before the Lord, and careful to 
promote their constant attendance of our religious 
meetings. 

His heart and house were open to entertain 
his friends, especially those who were travelling 
for the promotion of truth: these he frequently 
accompanied in their journies on that account. 
He was deeply concerned to preserve good order, 
and to maintain the discipline of the church, be- 
ing fully persuaded that it was established under 
the influence of the spirit of truth. On some 
occasions he offered a few words of exhortation, 
evidently from the right source, which were ac- 
ceptable and edifying. 

He was a lover of peace, being frequently en- 
gaged in endeavouring to reconcile differences 
amongst his fellow men, for which service he was 
well qualified ; when admonishing the unfaithful, 
he was careful to do it in the spirit of meekness 
and restoring love. 

He was a firm believer in our Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ, both as to his outward coming 
in the flesh, his sufferings, death, resurrection, 
ascension, mediation, and intercession at the right 
hand of the Father; and to his spiritual appear- 
ance in the heart as the comforter, leading and 
guiding into all truth. 

Being settled and established in these funda- 
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mental truths, he continued a faithful labourer 
in the service of our divine Master until he had 
attained toa good old age, giving evidence by 
the meekness of his spirit, that he was preparing 
for the great and solemn change. 

A few days previous to his dissolution, some 
slight symptoms of indisposition were apparent, 
but they assumed no serious aspect, till within 
two days of his death, when his recovery became 
more doubtful; and though suffering much bodi- 
ly distress, his patience and resignation were 
great, and not a repining word escaped him, but 
love seemed remarkably to abound, and his coun- 
tenance and the sweetness of his spirit indicated 
that all was peace within. Early on the morn- 
ing of the day of his decease, he expressed that 
it had been his greatest desire for a long time to 
be found doing his Maker’s will, and although 
sensible of many short comings, yet he believed 
through the mercies of the Redeemer, he should 
not be cast off. Soon after, he said to the phy- 
sician, “dost thou think that I shall get through 
with time to-day?” Being answered, “I should 
think so,” he replied, “I hope I shall be favour- 
ed to wait the dear master’s time, that is the 
best time ;” and often during the day, manifest- 
ed an earnest desire to be preserved in patience. 
To a friend who came to see him, he remarked: 
“Tam near the close of time, and all is peace; I 
feel nothing in my way,” and with a countenance 
full of expression, he said, “ It is a great favour, a 
favour indeed, at such a time as this.” At one 
time, two of his sons, standing by his bed, he 
took each of them affectionately by the hand, and 
earnestly entreated them to live in love, that so 
they might be helpful to each other, and express- 
ed an earnest solicitude that they might faithful- 
ly walk in the path of known duty. Soon after, 
addressing his wife, he said, “‘ I am very near the 
final close ; the time has nearly come when we 
must be separated—but the separation will not 
be long, for thou wilt soon follow me—hold fast 
that which thou hast received, that no man take 
thy crown.” Many of his friends and acquain- 
tances coming to see him, he received them with 
evident feelings of solicitude for their future well- 
being, and was favoured to give them such coun- 
sel and advice as seemed applicable to their seve- 
ral states. 

At about six in the evening, he called for his 
wife, saying he wished to take leave of her, and 
affectionately embracing her, and uttering seve- 
ral consoling expressions, he said, “ Farewell, 
farewell in the Lord.” The other members of 
the family, and many of his relatives and friends 
coming in, he commenced taking his final leave of 
them, and in a very striking manner was favour- 
ed to communicate sweet instruction to each of 
them, from the aged brother and sisters, to the 
small children. This occupied nearly two hours, 
during which time, Divine assistance was evident- 
ly granted, his voice eee intelligi- 
ble, and his communications being accompanied 
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with a remarkable evidence of holy help. Soon 
after this favoured opportunity, his voice rapidly 
failed, and the distress occasioned by the disorder 
being very severe, it was difficult to understand 
all he wished to express. This state of suffering 
continued about three hours, after which he 
seemed entirely relieved, and passed quietly away 
the 28th of 8th month, 1846, aged about 79 

ears. On the 30th, his remains were interred 
in Friends’ burying ground, in Weare, after a 
large and solemn meeting; and although the 
mournful reflection is left upon our minds, that a 
faithful pillar in the church has been removed 
from our midst, yet it is accompanied with a 
sweet remembrance of the promise that ‘to him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in his Throne.” 





PEACE MEETING AT BOSTON. 


A large assemblage was convened at Boston, on 
the evening of 3d month, 28th last, the purpose of 
which, as stated by their chairman, was to give 
their voice in favor of universal peace, and to co- 
operate with others of our fellow men in hasten- 
ing the period, predicted in the inspired volume, 
when men shall learn war no more, when swords 
shall be beaten into plough-shares, and spears 
into pruning hooks, and to devise a practical 
scheme for the abandonment of war; to persuade 
nations to adopt the plan, often pursued in indi- 
vidual cases between man and man, of submitting 
their differences to friendly arbitration. 

J. P. Blanchard, on opening the discussion, 
remarked, that the nature of the object was easily 
stated; it was simply the plan of a Congress 
formed by delegations from the Governments 
de facto of the nations who should agree to it, in 
some central place in Europe or elsewhere, who 
should there form a code of international law, 
which does not now exist, for the regulation of 
the conduct of nations towards each other; but 
without the least encroachment on their separate 
independence, or any interference in their internal 
government ; and then this to be followed by a 
permanent Court of nations composed of the 
most eminent civilians, who should adjudicate 
cases as they arise between nations on the basis 
of the principles of law to which they have agreed. 


The idea of a confederacy for mutual peace was’ 


not new; many such had been formed from the 
time of the Greek Republics to the present time, 
and others had been proposed by eminent states- 
men and writers. They were all defective, inas- 
much as they all contemplated the enforcement of 
their decrees by martial coercion, whereas our 
plan proposes to trust for submission to its awards 
to the honor of nations, ever more binding than 
the fear of war. He then related the process 
through which the subject had gone in America 
and Europe; and he concluded by offering the 
following Resolutions for consideration : 


1. That, regarding war as opposed to the prin. 
ciples of the Gospel, and the best interests of 
mankind, we rejoice with gratitude in view of the 
ardent progress and prospective triumphs of the 
cause of Peace. 

2. That we deem it incumbent on all the faith. 
ful followers of Christ, the sincere lovers of their 
country, and the compassionate friends of human. 
ity, to devise and urge some arrangements, by 
which the varying interests or rival claims of 
nations may be adjusted without recurrence to the 
slaughters, desolations and miseries of war. 

3. That the projected general Congress com. 
posed of Delegates from different nations to form 
a code of international Jaw by unanimous concur. 
rence of their Governments, on the basis of which 
disputes between such nations may be afterwards 
adjudicated, will afford a safe and efficacious 
method of settling disputes, which might other- 
wise lead to war, and enable the governments 
adopting it to disband their enormous military 
forces, and thus allay their mutual fears, and re- 
move an intolerable burden from their people. 

4. That the Peace Congress, at Brussels, last 
September, so respectable in numbers, so harmo- 
nious in its deliberations, and so Christian in its 
spirit, has, in our belief, deeply impressed the 
public mind, both in this country and in Europe, 
with sentiments favourable to the union of the 
whole civilized world on the principles of universal 


ace. 

5. That we look with fervent hope to the efforts 
of Cobden and his associates in the British parlia- 
ment, Visschers, and the eminent members of the 
Belgian Government, Bouvet and others in France, 
to banish war, with all its ruinous expenses and 
demoralizing influences. 

6. That the signal service rendered by our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Elihu Burritt, to the 


peace movement in Europe, and his untiring, - 


disinterested labours in its behalf, merit and re- 
ceive our highest approbation and gratitude. 

7. That we heartily respond to the call fora 
Peace Convention at Paris in August next, and 
urge on our friends in the United States to aid us 
in making the American delegation to it as large 
as possible. 

Amasa Walker exposed the absurdity of sup- 
posing that a resort to war could settle national 
disputes, or satisfy either party engaged in the 
conflict. It is strange that the common sense ol 
a civilized people, especially the strong common 
sense of a Yankee nation, should not perceive, 
that after all the labour, the expense, the misery 
and destruction of war, the object sought by such 
means was never obtained, and, if any point was 
gained, it was afterwards accomplished by some 
other means entirely distinct from war. He felt 
greatly encouraged by the present aspect of affairs. 
It was once thought impossible that the corn laws 
should ever be abolished in England. It is now 
said that a Congress of Nations can never be * 
tablished. But Mr. Cobden’s motion m the 
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mons for a reduction of military 
pore Soe sustained by 78 votes; this 
was a surprising circumstance. Of course the 
pill did not pass; nobody expected it would ; 
but this vote was a demonstration absolutely 
astonishing, and most ee the friends 
of peace. The corn laws Aave been abolished ; 
the Congress of Nations can be established ; it 
must be; it will be! 

E. M. P. Wells remarked that he had heard 
much about the right of defensive war ; he would 
not argue that point; admitting that one nation 
really stood on the defensive, the opposing nation 
adjudged that she did so too, and we wanted a 
Congress of Nations, if for a else, to de- 
termine what is defensive war. Our war with 
Great Britain was defensive, although we de- 
clared it because she committed previous aggres- 
sions. So in the war with Mexico, though our 
armies invaded the country, and took possession 
of the very Capital, yet it was all done in self- 
defence—nobody must doubt that! The uncer- 
tainty as to what constitutes defence, was illus- | 
trated by a pleasant juvenile anecdote. Wars 
were made on the slightest pretences—a dispute 
about a barren strip of land, an alleged insult 
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is perfectly practicable. If men could only be 
persuaded to examine the claims of the cause of 
peace; if they would only attend to a few plain 
facts which could be stated, an overwhelming 
amount of evidence would prove its efficiency, if 
funds could only be obtained to carry out its 
measures. It is incredible how small an amount 
has ever been contributed to this object. In 
thirty-four years, since the peace movement com- 
menced, less than $150,000 has ever been con- 
tributed to this cause; and this to convert mil- 
lions of people to peace, who in that time had 
spent millions upon millions for war ! 

Charles Brooks expressed the belief that parents 
should teach the principles of peace early to their 
children. Would parents begin in the nursery ; 
would teachers take the New Testament—the 
most perfect peace manual—for their guide, and 
its blessed Author for a model, such an entire 
change would be effected in the habits, opinions 
and whole aspect of society, that we should want 
no Congress of Nations for the preservation of 
peace. 

The Chairman remarked that the principal 
obstacle to the advancement of a cause like this, 
lay in the fact that men in power had everywhere 


offered to an Ambassador, a disregard of a piece | an interest in the maintenance of the present 
of coloured bunting, or even an old bucket, as in | system, and especially of military establishments. 
Italy, was often a sufficient ground of war.— | As an instance of this, he had read in a London 
Serious offences do indeed sometimes arise, for | paper received this day, that Lord John Russell 
we are told in Scripture that “offences must | had seven brothers, four of whom were in the 
come ;” but is war the proper remedy? Isit any | army, and three in the navy. Something like 
remedy? Is not the supposed remedy in all this was the case with other members of the 
cases far worse than the disease ? He made many | Parliament. Was it to be wondered at that such 
eloquent remarks of a religious nature, showing a body should be opposed to Mr. Cobden’s motion, 
the contrariety between war and Christianity; | for reduction of military forces? It was rather 
and spoke most encouragingly of the practicability | surprising that so many as 78 votes were found 
of peace principles, their accordance with the | in favor of it. 
Gospel of Christ, and as an object of his mission,| At the close of the session, the resolutions 
and expressed his own earnest hopes that the | were again read by the Secretary, and put by the 
Society which proposed such an object, would Chairman, and unanimously adopted by rising. 
receive the divine blessing upon their labours,| On motion of J. P. Blanchard, it was voted, 
and the cordial co-operation of Christian philan- | ‘‘ That it be recommended to the citizens of other 
thropists. cities and towns in the United States, who feel 
Geo. C. Beckwith gave some account of his | disposed to promote the institution of a Congress 
own experience in the cause. He stated that | of Nations, to call meetings, similar to this meet- 


ignorance of it was one of the greatest obstacles | 
to its success ; that few comparatively were aware 
of the means requisite for its promotion. Most 
people thought that peace was a very good thing, 
if it could be obtained ; but they had no idea that 
either money, or time, or talent was requisite for 
the diffusion of its principles through the com- 
munity. They assented to the declaration that 
war is inconsistent with religion, and all good 
sentynents, but did not see that any thing could 
be done to insure peace, or prevent war, as society 
18 now constituted, and of course they did not take 
the trouble to look into the subject. They main- 
tain that war is n , that the world could 


ing, for an influence on public sentiment.””—d- 


vocate of Peace. 





A SLAVER CAPTURED. 


Captain Pope, of the whaling barque Jasper, 
arrived at this port yesterday, last from St. 
Helena, has favoured us with the following re- 

rt :— 
on On the 23d of March, 1849, arrived at St. 
Helena, a schooner called the Zenobia, of Balti- 
more, (for adjudication in the Vice Admirality 
Court,) which vessel had been captured by H. 
B. M. sloop Philomel, on the west coast of 


not get along without it, that it is useless to | Africa, with a cargo of slaves numbering 550, 
attempt to suppress it. He censured all such | (33 of whom are females,) the vessel not being 


opinions, and maintained that the abolition of war | over 100 tons burthen. 


She was 11 days on 
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her to St. Helena, and lost 10 or 11 of 
them. These poor creatures were in a perfect 
state of nudity, and many of them, (the women in 
particular,) bearing the brands of a hot iron 
recently impressed on their breasts; the vessel 
being so small and the number of negroes so 

eat, that it was next to an impossibility to go 
ion one end of the vessel to the other. 

It appears that when the schooner was des- 
patched by the Philomel, she was about giving 
chase to an American brig which had just gone 
into port on the coast of Africa, suspected for the 
oe of taking on board a cargo of negroes. 

t is only lately that a brig was brought to St. 
Helena with upwards of 800 slaves on board. 
Her name was the Harriet, lately of Philadelphia, 
and commanded by Capt. Thomas Duling, who 
sold the vessel at Ambrez, to a Brazilian, leaving 
his crew, (Americans) 8 in number, on board, to 
shift for themselves, and being unable to get 
away from the coast, were obliged'to remain in the 
vessel, and were captured by H. B. M. sloop 
Cygnet. 

“These seamen have given the Consul at St. 
Helena a faithful account of their ill treatment 
by Capt. Duling, and have been provided with 
vessels to get away from the Island. At the 
time the Harriet was boarded by the Cygnet’s 
boats she had the American flag flying at the 
peak, and in consequence of the brig firing upon 
the boats one of the American seamen was shot 
in the shoulder, and is now in the hospital at 
St, Helena, under medical treatment. 

“ Also, lying in the harbor of St. Helena, a 
slave vessel condemned, formerly the barque 
California of Boston.” —WV. Bedford Mercury. 





IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


The London correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
says that, at a recent meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tution, a paper was read, announcing a discovery 
by means of which carbonic acid gas is applied to 
the extinguishment of fires with complete suc- 
cess. It is said to be making considerable talk 
among scientific men. The following is given as 
an abstract of the paper: 

“In large fires, flame is the great agent of 
destruction; it occasions a violent draught, in- 
tense heat, and rapidly generates suffocating and 
noxious gas. For its existence a constant supply 
of pure air is necessary, as well as a constant 
high temperature. To prevent the latter, water 
is sufficient, but not so to prevent the other con- 
dition. The “fire annihilator” subdues flame by 
preventing effectually the supply of its vital ele- 
ment, pure air, and supplying instead one de- 
structive to its existence—carbonic gas and steam 
—thus rendering the continuance of the flame 
impossible. These are generated by this appara- 
tus, which is perfectly portable, for one ample 
for a private oe weighs only about —— 
five pounds. It is so contrived that by simply 


touching a spring this active agency can he 
aroused in three seconds of time. For the pro- 
tection of larger buildings, such as churches 
factories, &c., a larger apparatus in proportion 
will be required, in a convenient position. The 
potency of this invention was exhibited in seyera] 
different ways in the lecture room. Models of 
houses, ships, &c., were set on fire, and when 
fully ignited the flame was extinguished as soon 
as the annihilator was brought to = upon it. 

‘There seems to be no reason to doubt the ful] 
value claimed for the discovery, which cannot 
fail to prove one of the most beneficial applica- 
tions of scientific knowledge that this prolific age 
has brought forth.” 

[It does not appear from what is contained in the 
preceding notice, that any new principle has been 
discovered. It has been long known that carbonic 
acid gas is destructive to fire, as well as to anima! 
life, when applied in such manner as to prevent 
the access of oxygen gas. The discovery, if of 
value, must consist of the means of producing and 
applying to an ignited building, a quantity of this 
gas sufficient to exclude the atmospheric air. [| 
this can be cheaply effected, so as to obviate the 
necessity of resorting to water for the extinction of 
fires, a great object must be gained. For it is well 
known that where buildings are partially consumed, 
the injury done by the water thrown on them is 
sometimes equal to what is caused by the fire— 
Ep. Rev.]} 





CHOLERA PREVENTIVES. 


The Sanatory Committee of New York have 
published the following : 

“ Be temperate in eating and drinking. Avoid 
raw vegetables and unripe fruit. Abstain from 
cold water, when heated, and above all from ar- 
dent spirits. Sleep and clothe warm. Do not 
sleep or sit in a draught of air! Avoid getting 
wet! Attend immediately to all disorders of the 
bowels. Take no medicine without advice.” 





OPINION OF JUDGE EWING ON THE MODE OF 
TRANSACTING BUSINESS IN OUR MEETINGS 
FOR DISCIPLINE. 


: The following remarks of Chief Justice Ewing, 
during a period of great unsettlement in our So- 
ciety, well deserve to claim a place in our remem- 
brance. i 

“One of the beautiful and distinguishing 
characteristics of the religious Society of Friends, 
consists in their mode of transacting business, and 
arriving at conclusions, in which, rejecting totally 
the principle that a majority is to rule, they de- 
cide, or govern, and arrive at an unity of resolu- 
tion and action in a mode peculiar to themselves, 
and entirely different from that common to all 
civil or political, and to most ecclesiastical bodies. 
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“They look and wait for a union of mind: and 
the result is produced, not by a vote or count of 
numbers, but by a yielding up of opinions, a de- 
ference for the judgment of each other. Where 
a division of sentiment occurs, the matter is 
postponed for further consideration, or withdrawn 
wit very proposal of the Separatists to take 
a vote, was an overture to depart, and the con- 
summation of it would have been a departure from 
an ancient and unvarying practice, which had 
not only grown up to an overshadowing tree, but 
had its root in religious faith, and was nourished 
and sustained by religious feeling.” 





THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


The proceedings of the Scientific Convention at 
Philadelphia, have been the means of developing 
some interesting facts respecting this great “father 
of waters.” Observations continued through a 
course of eighteen years, show that the quantity 
of rain falling in the Valley of the Mississippi is 
114 times the quantity discharged by the river, 
and as there are only two ways for its escape, one 
by the course of the river and the other by evapora- 
tion, the important fact to the planters of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana is arrived at, that the more 
exhalations are promoted, which can be done by 
clearing the forest lands, and thus exposing the 
earth to the action of the sun, the less liable will 
the lower bottom lands of these States be to peri- 
odical inundations. That such has been the effect 
of the advance of population and civilization for 
years past, is apparent from the fact, that there 
is not now, by twenty or twenty-five per cent. as 
much water passing down the river as there was 
twenty-five years ago. At that time there were 
annual inundations which do not occur now. 

In regard to the sediments of the Mississippi 
river, a series of experiments have led to the con- 
clusion that the proportion of sediment to the 
volume of water is as 1 to 528, and as it has been 
already ascertained that the quantity of water 
annually discharged is 14,883,360,646,880 cubic 
feet, therefore there must be deposited 28,188,- 
053,892 cubic feet of solid matters 

Mercury. 





A CHILD’s FAITH. 


A beloved minister of the gospel was one day 
speaking of that active, living faith which should 
at all times cheer the heart of the sincere fol- 
lowers of Jesus, and related to me a beautiful 
— that had just occurred in his own 
aml y. 

Ife had gone into a cellar which in winter was 
ute dark, and entered by a trap-door. A little 
aughter, only three years old, was trying to find 

him, and came to the trap-door, but on looking 
down all was dark, and she called : 

“Are you down-cellar, papa?” 
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“Yes; would you like to come, Mary?” 

“Tt is dark, I can’t come down, papa.” 

“ Well, my daughter, J am right Below you, 
and I can see you, though you cannot see me, and 
if you will drop yourself I will catch you.” 

“Oh, I shall fall; I can’t see you, papa.” 

“T know it,” he answered, “but I am really 
here, and you shall not fall or hurt yourself. If 
you will jump, I will catch you safely.” 

Little Mary strained her eyes to the utmost, 
but could catch no glimpse of her father. She 
hesitated, then advanced a little further, then 
summoning all her resolution, she threw herself 
forward, and was received safely in her father’s 
arms. <A few days after, she again discovered 
the cellar door open, and supposing her father to 
be there, she called: 

‘Shall I come again, papa?” 

‘“‘ Yes, my dear, in a minute,” he replied, and 
had just time to reach his arms towards her, when, 
in her childish glee, she fell shouting into his arms, 
and clasping his neck, said : 


“‘T knew, dear papa, I should not fall.” 





If religious persons who are entrusted with the 
education of children, were careful to guard them 
from the prevalence of such propensities and 
practices, as they are convinced tend to break 
their own peace, interrupt the harmony of society, 
and fill the world with confusion and wretched- 
ness, the labour would be profitable to them- 
selves, and a great improvement in the work of 
general reformation. 

DILLWYN. 





JOY IN SORROW. 


‘* The living God who giveth us richly all things to enjoy." 
—1 Tim. 4: 17. 

Oh, thou, whose sad and anxious breast, 
Is still by peace and joy unblest, 
Why say’st thou life is dark and drear, 
Without a charm to soothe or cheer ? 
Why, bending ’neath thy weight of care, 
Breathe forth the murmurs of despair ? 
Though many a thorn thy pathway knows, 
Blooms there no flower—no fragrant rose ? 
Has not thy kind Creator given, 
A lovely earth—a glorious heaven ? 
Does not yon radiant orb of day, 
To cheer thy path, its beams display ? 
And nature still, to please thine eye, 
Unveil each charm of varied dye ? 
Are friends, the faithful and the tried, 
In wo and danger by thy side ? 
Or, if from earthly help removed, 
Has heaven itself thy guardian proved ? 
Is intellect, that gift divine— 
Are freedom’s sacred blessings thine ? 
Hearest thou not the solemn swell, 
Upon the air, of Sabbath bell ? 
May heaven’s eternal word of truth, 
Still cheer thine age, or guide thy youth ? 
Did God’s own Son forsake the sky, 
Stoop to our earth, and bleed and die, 
Thy soul’s lost birthright to restore, 
That death and sin might rule no more ? 
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Will heaven’s great Spirit condescend, 
To be thy comforter and friend ? 

And are these blessings proffered free,— 
A father’s gift of love to thee ? 

And yet thy dull and thankless heart, 
Bids not its gloomy fears depart ? 

Yet can thine eye glance coldly round, 
Nor any source of joy be found? 
Awake—let peace with cheering ray, 
Chase these corroding cares away ; 
Oh! cast aside this weight of ill,— 
Let holy joy thy bosom thrill; 

Go to thy Father’s mercy seat,— 
There prostrate fall before His feet ; 
Let thy glad song of praise arise, 

In grateful homage to the skies; 
Humbly his gifts and mercies own, 
And bring thy tribute to His throne ; 
Let grateful love thy powers employ, 
“ He gives thee richly to enjoy.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—By the steamer Cambria, Liverpool 
news to the 2d inst., has been received. There is 
but little of importance from England. The Irish 
famine appears to be spreading rapidly through the 
south nak west, and the people are dying in great 
numbers of disease consequent upon want. The 
distress is greatly increased by the practice of some 
extensive landholders, of destroying the habitations 
of their tenantry when unable to pay rent. In some 
instances whole villages have been levelled to the 

round, and large estates almost entirely depopu- 
inated Emigration is resorted to by most who pos- 
sess the ability. 

The French Constitutional Assembly was dissolv- 
ed on the 26th ult., and the new Legislative As- 
sembly opened on the 28th. The latter body had 


been principally occupied with the usual prelimi- 
nary business attending the opening of legislatures. 
The oldest member, Keratry by name, took the 


chair. The latest account reports the election of 
Dupin, a “ Moderate,’’ to the Presidency of the 
Assembly. Ledru Rollin was the principal oppos- 
ing candidate. The Duke d’Aumale, ason of Louis 
Philippe, has been elected to the Assembly for Al- 
giers. It is scarcely probable, however, that he 
will be permitted to sit. : 

The French army at Rome remains outside the 
city. The soldiers are much dissatisfied with their 
position ; desertions are frequent, and it is supposed 
that it will not be practicable to induce them to 
attack the city. There are many reports.of nego- 
tiations between the Romans and the French, but 
the Roman people are evidently enthusiastic in the 
support of their Government, and determined not 
to submit to the Papal rule in any form. The 
Neapolitans were defeated at Velletri on the 19th, 
aud driven across the frontier. The Spaniards ap- 
pear to have left the Roman territory. The Aus- 
trians are reported as marching towards Ancona, 
from Bologna. How far they have advanced is not 
clear, but a Roman force under Garibaldi has gone 
to meet them. An Austrian army has entered 
Florence, rather against the desires of the Grand 
Duke, who wished the intervention confined to 
those places where his authority had not been re- 
established. Venice still holds out. 

Germany remains in a very disturbed state. The 
Frankfort Assembly appears to be dwindling away, 
most of the larger powers having rejected the Con- 
stitution, and ordered their delegates to return 


home. A resolution, making the attendance ,; 
one hundred members sufficient to form a quoryy, 
had been passed, and a proposal to adjourn to S)y1; 
gard was favourably reported on by the committee 
to which it was referred. The Assembly have alg, 
directed that the troops of those Governments which 
have rejected the Constitution shall be removed 
from the territories of such as have accepted jy, 
This order will probably be disregarded. 

In Denmark, the German troops appear to be aj. 
vancing. They are said to have taken Scanderborg. 
and to be marching upon Aarhuus. 

The accounts from Hungary are diametrically 
opposite, according to the source from which they 
are received. The Austrian story is that the Rus. 
sians have entered Transylvania, and are pouring 
in upon Northern Hungary in vast numbers, while 
the Hungarians are retiring to the interior. The 
Hungarian account confirms the defeat of the Rus. 
sians at Rothenthurm and Dukla, represents tha: 
the Croatians in the South have been entirely de. 
feated, Mohaes. Funfkirchen and Kanischa taken— 
indicates that since the capture of Ofen, which took 
place on the 20th ult., the Imperialists have beep 
expelled from a all the country south-west of 
the Danube, and declares that the Hungarian people 
are enrolling themselves in the army in vast num- 
bers. 

A Cracow paper asserts that in a council of war 
lately held at St. Petersburg, a protest was made 
against Russian interference in the affairs of Europe 
—that plots against the Emperor had been dis- 
covered, and that the army is disaffected. 


Ex.ection.—A fourth election for Congressman 
from the 4th District, Massachusetts, took place on 
the ilth inst. No choice was affected, though 
Palfrey gained on his former minority. 


Cuoiera.—In St. Louis, for the week ending on 
the 14th, two hundred and sixty-seven deaths by 
cholera were reported) On one day, sixty-nine 
interments took place from this disease. In Cin- 
cinnati, on the 16th, twenty cholera interments. 
Nashville, 16th, twenty three deaths. New York, 
fourteen to eighteen deaths daily. Philadelplua, 
from the 9th tu the 16th inst., 119 interments. 
Cholera asphyxia, five; do. infantum, six; do. 
morbus, three ; diarrhea, four; consumption of the 
lungs, twenty. Cases of cholera ten. Previously, 
ten cases, five deaths, being a total of twenty.cases 
and ten deaths, from the first appearance of the 
disease, on the 30th ult., up to the 16th inst. 

Ex-Presipenr James K. Poxk died at his resi- 
dence, near Nashville, ‘Tennessee, on the 15th inst. 
His disease was at first reported to be cholera, but 
was subsequently declared to be diarrhaa. He 
was in his 54th year. ? 

Later News.—By telegraph from St. John, New 
Brunswick, we learn that the steamship America 
arrived at Halifax on the 18th, with Liverpool 
dates to the 9th. The telegraphic summary 0 
news is very incomplete, but it appears that the 

tatoe rot has again made its appearance in Ire- 
and, and that the state of affairs in that country 
continues to grow worse. The sentence of deal 

upon O'Brien and his comrades, has been 
officially announced to be commuted to transpor'* 
tion for life. The French President has sent |"! his 
message to the new Assembly. The documen! 
is said to be “ composed upon the American mole . 
and to be written with much ability. The Frenc 
army had not yet entered Rome. 





